BEGINNINGS

after Jamie had been committed to his care, Mr. Howie
was drowned in Aberdeen harbour.

A new school had to be found, and this time, Anne
and Isabella were agreed, there could be no doubt. It
must be Drainie. It would mean a four-mile walk each
way, but at eight the boy was strong for his age; it
would also mean eightpence a month in school-fees, but
that too must somehow be managed. On a frosty
November morning, with a bag of books over his
shoulder and a paper of bread and cheese in his pocket,
the resolute little boy marched off to encounter the first
lasting intellectual influence of his life. Not that at first
he attracted any special attention from Mr. James
MacDonald, the remarkable dominie of Drainie School.
On the contrary, he sat for months, bright-eyed and
observant, but not particularly noticeable, somewhere
near the bottom of the lowest class. His first out-
standing performance was not academic. It was the
habit of the Lossiemouth contingent, about half the
membership of the school, to wander home, after school
was over, in dilatory and loquacious groups. In the
course of an altercation, a fellow-member of one of these
leisurely pilgrimages, named John Denoon, addressed an
unforgiveable remark to Jamie. Jamie, though stalwart
for his tender years, was not large enough to knock the
offender down. He promptly picked up a stone, and
hurled it with all his force. It was intended to hurt, and
it did hurt. Denoon dropped insensible, bleeding from
a nasty wound near the left ear. He was got home
somehow to bed, where he remained for a week. His
doctor pronounced that, if the stone had struck him an
inch lower, it might well have killed him. Next morning
the startled dominie cross-examined his small, and
apparently homicidal, namesake. Jamie was obviously
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